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NEWS AND NOTES 



ASSOCIATION OF ENGLISH TEACHERS OF NEW JERSEY 

The Association of Teachers of English of New Jersey met in goodly 
attendance on Saturday at Lawrenceville School for Boys and experi- 
enced the charming and generous hospitality that rests so easily with 
this fine institution. Mr. Alfred Noyes, the English poet, pleased the 
audience greatly by reading some of his poems. Those who were absent 
missed a rare treat. Mr. Alfred M. Hitchcock, of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, High School, read an interesting paper on "Getting the Young to 
Read." 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: president, 
Professor Charles T. Whitman, Rutgers College; vice-president, Dewey 
T. Hawley, Dickinson High School; secretary-treasurer, Miss Mabel 
A. Tuttle, Linden High School. Mellinger E. Henry, of Dickinson High 
School, was made a member of the Executive Committee. 

Professor Charles G. Osgood, of Princeton University, the retiring 
president, was given a rising vote of thanks for his untiring efforts in 
behalf of the Association. To Professor Osgood belongs the credit of 
putting the Association on a sound basis at a most critical time in its 
existence. He has always presided with rare charm and tact and has 
made friends of all those with whom he worked. He has given the 
Association that high professional tone which all English teachers 
appreciate. He has been indefatigable in making investigations as to 
the conditions of teaching English and will soon publish an exhaustive 
report, which it is hoped will bring to light many of the difficulties 
that English teachers are confronted with as they labor in this mis- 
understood and so adversely criticized subject. 



IN PHILADELPHIA 

At the Spring Conference of the Higher Schools of Philadelphia 
held at the William Penn High School on Saturday, March 20, 1920, 
the English section enjoyed a talk entitled "Standards of English," by 
Mr. Fullerton L. Waldo, of the editorial staff of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. Mr. Waldo, as a former teacher of English, was well qualified 
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to discuss the ideals entertained in the classroom as contrasted with 
the realities achieved by the pupuls in business and professional life. 
The lecturer drew from his own rich experience for his witty talk, which 
was one of the most enjoyable the English section has ever listened to. 
An informal discussion followed the talk. 

The program for the English Conference at the Seventh Annual 
Schoolmen's Week, University of Pennsylvania, College Hall 205, 
Thursday, April 8, 1920, Daniel E. Owen, Assistant Professor of English, 
University of Pennsylvania, chairman, follows: "Certified English," 
Felix E. Schelling, Professor of English Literature, University of Penn- 
sylvania; "Some Facts and Fictions about School Spelling," J. A. 
Lester, the Hill School, Pottstown, Pennsylvania; "Better Speech Week 
in Philadelphia," Olive E. Hart, Head of Department of English, South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls; "The Aims of Secondary-School 
English," W. D. Lewis, Deputy Superintendent, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg. 

Pupils of the Kensington High School, Philadelphia, gave two excel- 
lent performances of Sir James Barrie's Quality Street in the school 
auditorium on February 12 and 13, 1920, under the direction of Miss 
Elizabeth A. Fewsmith, of the English department. 

Mrs. Samuel B. Jarden, head of the Junior Drama League activities 
in Philadelphia, died February 20, 1920. Mrs. Jarden had been most 
devoted to the cause of encouraging dramatic productions by the pupils 
of high schools and private schools in the Philadelphia district. During 
the war she arranged for hundreds of entertainments for the enlisted 
men in cantonments and at the League Island Navy Yard. 

J. L. Haney 



IN BOSTON 



The New England Association of Teachers of English held their 
twentieth annual meeting Saturday, March 20, in the Lecture Hall of 
the Boston Public Library. The program was as follows: "The 
Graphophone in the Classroom," J. Milnor Dorey; Better Speech 
Follow-Up: (1) "The Present Difficulties," Ruth L. S. Child, Maiden 
High School; (2) "Teaching Speech Habits," Ethel Hale Freeman, 
Miss Lee's School, Boston; (3) "The Interest of the Pupil," Charles 
Lane Hanson, Mechanics Arts High School, Boston; (4) "Dramatics 
and English," Emma Sheridan (Fry), Children's Educational Theater, 
New York. 
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Mr. Walter S. Hinchman has resigned as president of the Association, 
and Professor Frank Aydelotte has been elected in his place. 

During the past winter the New England Association has been con- 
ducting and planning local meetings throughout the six states of its 
territory in order that all teachers might have an opportunity of 
attending some such meeting during the year, and that in these 
smaller meetings there might be a fuller and more intimate discussion 
of English problems. We hope to have a more complete report of 
this plan later. 

A number of the leading English teachers in the high schools and 
colleges of Boston and vicinity have organized a course for the study 
of methods of teaching English in the secondary schools. The con- 
ference will be held in the Trustee-Faculty Room of Boston University 
and will be made up of heads of departments of English in high schools, 
heads of departments of English in private preparatory schools, and 
college officers having charge of requirement Freshman English. Among 
the college representatives are Professor Hersey, of Harvard; Professor 
Aydelotte, of Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Professor Gay, of 
Simmons College; Professor Haghn, of Boston University; and Pro- 
fessor Gilmer, of Tufts College. 

The principal material for study will be the Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Reorganization of English in the Secondary Schools and 
the reports of the Conference on Uniform Entrance Requirements in 
English. The leaders of the conference promise that the results of 
their labors will be reported from time to time in the English Journal. 
The movement is well worth watching and imitating. 



OPERA IN ENGLISH 

In connection with the American Speech Movement, the Speech 
Committee of the Chicago Woman's Club is fostering a demand for the 
opera in English. The women declare that America is the only country 
in the world where the audience sits patiently through long operas in a 
foreign tongue. They seem to be right in the contention that the 
music would be more thoroughly enjoyed if the audience realized the 
meaning of the words used. 

It is possible, too, that if we had phonograph records of the great 
opera selections rendered in English, our boys and girls might become 
more generally interested in them. To quote the Speech Committee 
of the Chicago Woman's Club: 
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" May we not look forward to the day when we shall hear our young 
people sing bits of Madame Butterfly or Louise or Le Jongleur instead of 
My Jazz Baby as they move about at work and at play?" 



A LIVE PROJECT 

Among other aims the Junior Red Cross has adopted that of devel- 
oping the international goodwill made necessary by new world-conditions 
resulting from the war. Supervised correspondence to be carried on be- 
tween the schools of the United States and those of foreign countries has 
been adopted as one of the best methods of realizing this purpose. The 
plan is for schools in this country which wish to participate to secure 
from the International Junior Red Cross, Washington, D.C., the names 
of some school in Great Britain which desires to participate in the 
plan. For the present only English-speaking countries will be included 
in the experiment. Only one letter at a time from each class group is 
contemplated, and perhaps four a year are to be exchanged. All the 
pupils in the class will write letters, and the best one will be chosen by 
a committee of pupils and the teacher. Further details of the operation 
of the plan can be secured at the Red Cross. Some of the subjects 
suggested for correspondence are given here because they are sug- 
gestive not only for international correspondence but for ordinary class 
work as well. 

I. The Joint Celebration of Certain National Festivals 
i. Washington's Birthday, February 22 

2. Shakespeare's Birthday, April 23 

3. Empire Day, May 24 

4. Magna Charta Day, June 15 

5. American Independence Day, July 4 

6. American Thanksgiving Day, November (last Thursday) 

II. Civic and Historic 

1. Our Great Men and Why We Venerate Them 

2. Our Congress and How We Are Represented 

3. Our Legislative Assembly and How We Are Represented 

4. Our Elections and How We Conduct Them 

5. Our Municipal Government (if unique) 

6. History of Our Own Community 

7. Description of Our City and Its Surrounding Country 

8. Our Cantonments and Aviation Fields 
o. Indian Mounds 
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10. Indian Legends 

11. Our National Parks 

12. Forestry Conservation 

13. Game Laws 

14. Our Penal Institutions 

15. Public Utilities 
o) Our Railroads 

b) Our Street Cars 

c) Our Subways 

d) Our Telephones 

16. Our Public Library 

17. Our Police and Fire Departments 

18. Garden Clubs 

19. Our Southern Mountaineers 

20. Communities or Settlements 

a) The Amana Colonies 

b) Memnonite Settlements 

III. Social (Including Industrial and Commercial) 

1. Industries of Our City 

2. Products of Our Section 

3. Trades Unions 

4. Our Strikes 

5. The I.W.W. and What They Do 

6. Organized Charities 

7. Our Settlement Houses 

8. Free Clinics 

9. Playgrounds 
10. Social Centers 

n. Our Chamber of Commerce 

12. A Boy's Word 

13. Specific Description of a Typical Scene 

c) A Prairie farm 

b) A Ranch 

c) A Plantation 

d) An Orange Grove 

14. Our Fairs 

15. Chautauqua 

16. Department Stores 

17. Chain Stores 

18. Mail Order Houses 

19. Employer's Liability 

20. The Negro, His Life and Present Position 

21. The Present Life of the American Indian 
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IV. School 

i. Our School System 

2. Our Own School Described 

3. History and Traditions of Our School 

4. Organization of Our Own School 

5. Departments of Our School 

6. Free Texts 

7. Night Schools 

8. How Our Assemblies Are Conducted 

9. Our Sports 

10. School Organizations 

a) Literary Societies 

b) Dramatic Club 

c) Orchestra 

11. Our Social Gatherings 

12. Inter-Scholastic Contests 

a) Oratory 

b) Debate 

c) Athletic 

13. Our Vacations 

14. Our Junior Red Cross Activities 

V. Home and Daily Life 

1. Holidays and Festivals 

2. Description of a Typical Home 

3. Our Winter Sports 

4. Favorite Games 

5. Our National Game 

6. Camping 

7. Hunting and Trapping 

8. Our Country Clubs 

9. The Movies 

10. The Amusement Park 

11. Our Veranda 

12. Our Foods 

13. Our Handwork 

VI. Miscellaneous 

1. Language Peculiarities 

2. Our Slang 

3. The Great Extent of Our Country 

4. Our Birds 

5. Our Trees 
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THE PERIODICALS 

HIE SOCIALIZED RECITATION 

One of the first of the addresses delivered before the Department of 
Superintendence at Cleveland to appear in the Educational press is an 
address on "The Socialized Recitation" by Professor Charles S. Pendle- 
ton, of the University of Wisconsin. This is to be found in American 
Edtication for March, 1920. The writer states his purpose as follows: 
"This paper undertakes to present not so much a method of teaching 
as an attitude toward teaching — an attitude by administrators and by 
teachers themselves. In brief, its thesis is the necessity of encouraging 
and developing experimental teaching by actual classroom teachers and 
the advisability of accepting the socialized recitation as the best point 
of departure in our present practice for such experimentation." In 
the discussion of his topic Professor Pendleton seeks to enlarge the 
conception of socialization. Indeed, he thinks the term a misnomer, 
since what is intended is often a substitute for the recitation as a class- 
room procedure. When the class group is really socialized, the teacher 
is a leader; the pupils are active and exercise their own initiative; due 
attention is paid to the individual; the play spirit is in evidence; and 
the out-of-school experience of the children is freely drawn upon. 
Last, and by no means least, there is a far-reaching endeavor to make 
the school as much as possible like the real world. To bring about 
such socialization will require careful research and experimentation. 

SOCIAL STUDIES AS THE CORE 

Teachers of English will read with more than passing interest certain 
articles in the School Review for April which deal with social studies in 
the high school. Several important committees, it appears, are at work 
on this topic in addition to that of the Commission on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education, which has already published three reports 
through the Bureau of Education at Washington. The most aggressive 
of these committees is that of which Professor Charles H. Judd, of the 
University of Chicago, is secretary. In a report to the National Associ- 
ation of Secondary School Principals during the Cleveland meeting 
Mr. Judd advocated making social studies the central feature of the 
high-school course, giving to those studies some of the time now devoted 
to English, mathematics, and other high-school studies. If one may 
judge by the suggestions made in Mr. Judd's report and the report of 
the Committee on Sociology of the American Sociological Society, there 
is to be a concerted attempt in the near future to introduce into the 
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high-school course a large amount of economic and sociological informa- 
tion, with the idea of making better citizens. 

THE PROJECT AS A TEACHING METHOD 

The excellent Bulletin of High Points published by the high schools 
of New York City contains in its January issue an article on "The 
Project Method," by R. W. Sharpe, of the DeWitt Clinton High School. 
Mr. Sharpe's purpose is mainly to make clear what is meant by a project 
and what advantage may attach to the use of projects in instruction. 
His main contentions may be summarized as follows: (1) projects must 
precede principles; (2) principles are better understood when developed 
as the learner needs them; (3) projects should be organized as far as 
possible in their natural setting. Courses of study, Mr. Sharpe thinks, 
should contain numerous examples of projects to enable teachers to 
organize their work according to the new mode. He offers examples 
of these in his article. 

DEMOCRACY IN SUPERVISION 

Much is being said about the democratization of school manage- 
ment by arranging for teacher-participation. The emphasis is prevail- 
ingly, however, on salaries, working conditions, and the like. In his 
address on "The Democratization of Supervision" before the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence at Cleveland, Professor James Fleming Hosic, 
of the Chicago Normal College, emphasized rather the aspect of the 
supervision of teaching. He pointed out that the classroom teacher 
is a public servant and hence in his capacity as teacher has accepted 
the r61e of an employee and should expect to work under the authority 
of the representatives of the people, namely, the Board of Education. 
The supervisors, on the other hand, though delegated a certain 
amount of authority, should regard their function as that of democratic 
leadership in a group of co-workers, to the end that the pupils in the 
schools may make the largest possible growth in desirable ideals, 
interests, knowledge, powers, and skills with the least waste of energy 
and the greatest amount of satisfaction to all concerned. Democratic 
leadership implies rigorous training, careful study of the work and 
needs of the teachers, abundant provision for initiative and suggestions 
on the part of the teachers, the application of scientific measurement 
of results, and, above all, recognition of the human element. He is 
the successful supervisor who can inspire his followers with the will to 
serve. The address is printed in School and Society of March 9. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS FOR ADMISSION TO COLLEGE 

Those who are interested in the application of the psychological 
tests worked out in the army to the problem of college admission and the 
grading of college students will find much material for reflection in the 
articles in the March number of Education. This number is devoted 
to a report of the proceedings of the New England Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools and reproduces the addresses of the autumn 
meeting. These included "The Purposes and Methods of Psychological 
Tests in Schools and Colleges," by Stephen Sheldon Colvin; "The 
Educational Significance of the Army Intelligence Tests," by Raymond 
Dodge; and "The Place of Psychological Tests in the Admission of 
Students to College," by Adam Leroy Jones. The tendencies reflected 
in these three addresses may be summed up as favorable to the use of 
intelligence tests for the purpose indicated above. Perhaps the College 
Entrance Examination Board will find itself out of a job one of these 
days. Who knows! 



USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

Extension Series No. 2 of the University of Utah, dated February, 
1920, is devoted to the topic, "One-Act Plays in Colleges and High 
Schools," an article with bibliographies and lists of one-act plays for 
study and production, by B. Roland Lewis, Associate Professor in the 
University. — The Wichita Public Schools have published an account 
of the use of measurements in geography, silent reading, and other 
school studies in Bulletin No. 3, dated August, 1919. — The Proceedings 
of the High School Conference of November 20, 21, 22, 1919, at the 
University of Illinois are now available. Address the High School 
Visitor, Urbana. — Edgar W. Knight's article on "The Academy Move- 
ment in the South" has been reprinted in a charming format, by the 
High School Journal. Address the University of North Carolina. — 
The Annual Report of the General Education Board for 1918-19 may 
be had by addressing the Board at New York City. — The Report of a 
Committee on Superintendents' Problems presented to the National 
Council of Education in February, 1918, and February, 1919, has been 
reprinted for general distribution by the N.E.A. Address the Sec- 
retary, Washington, D.C. — "The Principles of Letterwriting" is the 
title of a pamphlet reprinted from the Sales Letter of January 15, 
1920, by the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. — The Bulletin of the New York City 
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Association of Teachers of English for February, 1920, contains a 
series of interesting reports dealing with the subject of oral English 
and including voice drills, topics for oral composition, and words often 
mispronounced. There is also an interesting report from a committee 
on "The Teaching of Patriotism." — Bulletin No. 39 of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education is devoted to the topic, " Coal-Mine 
Gases." — Recent Bulletins of the Bureau of Education are as follows: 
"The Public School System of Memphis, Tennessee, Part II, (1) The 
Elementary Schools, (2) The High Schools;" "The Public School System 
of Memphis, Tennessee, Part III, Civic Education;" "Schools for the 
Deaf, 1917-18," "The Reorganization of the First Courses in Secondary 
School Mathematics," "Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of 
the National Council of Primary Education, Chicago, Illinois, February 
25, 1919," "Community Americanization," "Industrial Schools for 
Delinquents, 191 7-18." 



